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Thanksgiving | 
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HANKSGIVING time has come 

again and it is right that we Ameri- 
cans, most fortunate people of the world, 
should give humble and sincere thanks 
for all the good things of life which 
we enjoy. 

_ Many blessings have, indeed, come our 
way. There is poverty in our country 
to be sure. There are those who suffer 
from illness and grief. Such troubles 
are incidents of human life and all of 
them cannot be avoided among even the 
happiest of peoples. 

But when we compare our lot with 
that of most other people the reason 
for thankfulness can be clearly under- 
stood. When, a few years ago, the 
world was torn by conflict, we escaped 
the horrors of invasion and destruction. 
And while the clouds of war hang over 
the world today we are still at peace 
and we can set ourselves to the task 
of preserving it. 

The young people of this nation 
would be ashamed to complain because 
they do not have all that they want or 
need if they could see how millions of 
children in Europe and Asia are living. 

Gertrude Samuels tells in the New 
“York Times Magazine of her observa- 
tions in Europe. “Millions of children,” 
she says, “are still on hunger rations. 
Many hardly remember what a _ hot, 
nourishing meal tastes like... . Many 
have never known what milk looks like.” 

This writer says that “thousands of 
children, ragged and 
barefoot, still live 
in wartime bunkers, 
bombed out houses 
and dank cellars be- 
low the bombed 
buildings. . . . Un- 
counted thousands 
wait in special cel- 
lars for artificial 
limbs which have 
never come to re- 

place arms, hands 

and legs.” 

Be thankful, American youth, for the 
freedom, the safety, the comfort, which 
come with life in our great nation. Be 
thankful, but do not stop at that. Give 
to less fortunate people in other lands 
something to be thankful for. What 
you would consider a small gift would 
_be a great boon to those who are in 

etual distress. Perhaps you can save 
Something for foreign relief by revising 
your Christmas shopping list. If you 

y take part of the money you have ex- 
pected to spend for presents your friends 

_ do not really need, you will bring cheer 
and comfort to European families whose 
“Need is real and urgent. 

Many churches and other relief agen- 
_ cies are making contributions for for- 
| tign aid through CARE. That organi- 
@ation packs, transports and delivers 
' Packages to the most needy of Europe. 
| You can send one of these packages, con- 
' taining the most needed of supplies, for 
/ $10. Last year hundreds of schools 
' faised money for packages. 

_ I£ you send your contributions to the 
ashington office of CARE, Dupont 

‘Circle Building, Washington, D, C., you 
vill be sent the name and address of the 

. rson to whom your package is to go, 

‘and you may, if you wish, engage in 
Sorrespondence. 


Walter E. Myer 
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OFFICERS of the Nationalist Army in China are plotting future military moves 
against the Communist forces 


More Aid for China? 


Communist Gains Force U. S. to Consider How Much Support 
We Should Give to the Nationalist Government 


OR some time disquieting news 

has been coming from China. The 
Communist armies in that country 
have been making consistent gains 
against the forces of Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Nationalist govern- 
ment. 

This movement was little noticed 
in the United States for a time, since 
most Americans were absorbed with 
the presidential campaign, the Berlin 
crisis, and the activities of the United 
Nations. It was not generally real- 
ized how deeply events which were 
occurring on the other side of the 
earth might sometime affect the na- 
tions of the West. 

Then came the shocking news that 
Communist armies had inflicted a 
stunning defeat upon the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek, that they had oc- 
cupied Mukden—one of the last Na- 
tionalist strongholds in the rich prov- 
ince of Manchuria—and that they 
were ready to chalk up still bigger 
victories. 

Some military observers have ex- 
pressed the fear that the Communists 
may invade and occupy all of China 
unless the United States quickly sends 
immediate aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 
The Chinese leader seems to agree 
with that conclusion and he has called 
upon this country for help. 

The turn of events in this Oriental 
land has raised a vital issue for the 
American people. We have already 
supplied considerable amounts of war 
material to the Nationalist forces, and 
we have granted aid to the Chinese 
people, but we have not done as much 
for China as for nations of western 
Europe. Should we now redouble our 
efforts to bolster the Chiang Kai-shek 
forces and to check the advance of the 
Communists? 


This question raises still others: 
What is America’s stake in the Chi- 
nese civil war? Would a Communist 
victory in China help Russia ma- 
terially? Would it strengthen the 
Soviet Union in her effort to expand 
her power? Would it weaken the po- 
sition of the United States? 


On these questions American opin- 
ion is divided. Those who = are 
alarmed by Communist expansion in 
China and who call for immediate and 
decisive American aid, present these 
arguments: 


“The expansion of Communist 


(Concluded on page 6) 


Truman Prepares 
For a New Term 


He Will Probably Ask Congress 
for Some Laws Which He 
Proposed Before 


HAT laws will President Truman 

ask Congress to pass when it 
meets in January? How well may we 
expect Truman and the nation’s law- 
makers to work together from now 
on? What were the chief causes of 
Dewey’s defeat? Why were the poll- 
takers so far off the track this time 
when they had generally been accurate 
in the past? 

Since election day, these and many 
other related questions have been dis- 
cussed over and over again. They 
have been the main topics of conver- 
sation in homes, in business estab- 
lishments, in the nation’s press, and 
over the radio. As a matter of fact, 
political interest, which seemed to lag 
before the election, has been at a high 
pitch since Truman’s upset victory. 

Concerning the question of what 
laws Truman will ask Congress to 
enact, there is little mystery or doubt 
in the minds of political observers. He 
made his position clear on all major 
issues during the campaign, and it is 
very probable that he will support the 
same program of legislation in the 
next Congress as he has in previous 
ones. These are some of the important 
measures which he wants adopteu: 

Price Control. He thinks the fed- 
eral government should control the 
prices of certain essential products 
which are still scarce and which con- 
tinue to rise in price. He may even 
suggest to Congress that it permit 
the government to force the reduction 
of certain prices to levels which pre- 


(Concluded on page 2) 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


TRUMAN WILL NOT have his way on all issues before Congress, but he is expected 
to have a large measure of support from the Democratic-controlled Senate and House 
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President Truman Gets Ready for New Term 


(Concluded from page 1) 


vailed over the nation a year or two 
ago. 

Civil Rights Legislation. The Pres- 
ident will once again urge the passage 
of federal laws to punish lynchers, to 
eliminate state poll taxes which keep 
many voters away from the polls, and 
to guarantee equal employment oppor- 
tunities for the members of all racial 
groups. 


Health Insurance. In previous ses- 





HARRIS & EWING 


ALBEN BARKLEY, as Vice President, will 
be the Senate’s presiding officer 


sions of Congress, Mr. Truman has 
urged that compulsory health insur- 
ance be added to the nation’s social 
security system. He wants the gov- 
ernment to tax wages and profits for 
the purpose of collecting money to pay 
the doctor bills of the millions of 
Americans who become ill each year. 
At present, he contends, too many peo- 
ple cannot afford proper medical care, 
and both individuals and the nation 
suffer the consequences. 

Federal Aid to Education. The 
President favors having the federal 
government make grants to states so 
that they can provide better schooling 
opportunities for their young people. 
Under the plan which he supports, 
the poorer states would be given the 
most money, so that they could im- 
prove their schools, pay more to their 
teachers, and bring their educational 
standards up nearer to the level which 
has been reached by the well-to-do 
states. . 

Housing. Ever since the end of the 
war, Truman has wanted the federal 
government to provide large sums of 
money for the purpose of clearing out 
slums and eliminating the nation’s 
housing shortage. He is expected to 
renew his efforts along this line when 
Congress meets in January. 

Labor. One of the big campaign 
issues was the Taft-Hartley labor law. 
Truman vetoed this measure when it 
was first approved by Congress, and 
he has opposed it ever since it was 
passed over his veto. The President 
feels that the law places too many re- 
strictions on labor unions, and that 

it should be repealed. Whether or not 
he will accept any substitute plan 
which might provide a milder form of 
union regulation than is contained in 
the Taft-Hartley law remains to be 
seen. 

Farm Prices. The President has 
made it clear that he will continue to 
favor the idea of having the federal 
government guarantee to farmers that 
they will be protected if the prices of 
their products drop below certain 
specified levels. It is not known, how- 
ever, whether Mr, Truman will sug- 


gest that farm prices be kept from 
going too high as well as too low; in. 
other words, whether he will include 
farm products in his price-control 
plans. 

Such is the President’s position on 
these important problems. Will he 
have the support of Congress in put- 
ting through his desired program of 
legislation? 

If all Democrats were in agreement 
with Truman’s ideas, he would have 
clear sailing, for the members of this 
party are firmly in control of the 
Senate and the House. They have 
substantial majorities in each branch 
of the national legislature, something 
which they have not had during the 
last two years. 

A number of Democrats, though, do 
not agree with their top leader, and 
they will vote against certain of his 
proposals. Some of them, for exam- 
ple, are determined to continue labor- 
union regulation of one kind or an- 
other. They would probably be will- 
ing to accept a milder law than the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but they insist that 
certain restrictions on the activities 
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TOM CONNALLY will lead the Senate 


Foreign Relations Committee 


of union leaders be maintained. So 
there may be a big fight over this issue 
in Congress. 

There are also quite a few Demo- 
crats, plus most Republicans, who are 
dead set against compulsory health 
insurance. They believe that far more 
harm than good would result from 
having the nation’s medical people un- 
der the “financial control and direc- 
tion” of the government. This issue, 
therefore, promises to be a hot one 
when it is debated by the nation’s law- 
makers. 

Another controversy expected to 
split the Democratic Party wide open, 
as it frequently has in the past, in- 
volves the question of civil rights. 
A majority of Democrats and Republi- 
cans favor federal laws to punish 
lynchers, to eliminate poll taxes, and 
to benefit minority groups in other 
ways. 

Most southern Democrats in Con- 
gress, however, are determined that 
these matters shall be dealt with by 
the individual states rather than the 
government in Washington. These 
lawmakers are expected to filibuster 
and take every other possible step 
to defeat civil rights bills introduced 
in Congress. 

Even though the Democrats are in 
control of Congress, therefore, cer- 
tain of Truman’s proposals will meet 
with great opposition. At the same 
time, there is no question but that the 


President will have more support for 
his program in the next Congress than 
he has had in the past. 

His popularity is at an all-time 
high. Members of his party know 
that he won re-election against what 
appeared to be overwhelming odds, 
and that his vigorous campaign helped 
greatly in enabling the Democrats to 
win -control of Congress and most of 
the state governments. Thus, Tru- 
man is expected to have powerful in- 
fluence over the members of his party 
in the Senate and House. 

To what extent the Republican law- 
makers will see eye to eye with the 
President is another question. It may 
be that they will support more of his 
recommendations than they have been 
willing to do up to now. 

The New York Herald Tribune, a 
strongly Republican newspaper which 
wholeheartedly supported Dewey for 
the presidency, feels that the Republi- 
cans, in view of the election outcome, 
must change their attitudes and posi- 
tions on certain issues. It contends 
that the majority of people in this 
country now favor having the govern- 
ment take action to improve the na- 
tion’s housing, to provide proper medi- 
cal care for everyone, to control prices 
when they get out of hand, to prevent 
farm prices in the future from drop- 
ping too low, and to keep wages at a 
high level. 

The Herald Tribune expresses the 
opinion that the strong promises of 
President Truman along these lines 
appealed to the voters and won him 
the election. Dewey and other Re- 
publicans, it contends, were not sym- 
pathetic enough with these popular 
demands, and did not show suffcient 
understanding of the needs and de- 
sires of the people. That, according 
to this newspaper, is why Dewey did 
not win the election and why his party 
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SAM RAYBURN is expected to be Speaker 
of the House of Representatives 


lost so much strength in Congress and 
in the various state governments. 
This opinion may be right or wrong, 
but it is accepted by numerous politi- 
cal observers representing both major 
parties. On the other hand, there are 
many Republicans who still feel that 
they should oppose every effort to in- 
crease government activity in the so- 
cial and economic life of the nation. 
They argue that instead of letting up 
in the fight against this trend, their 
party should make a more determined 
effort than ever before to combat it. 
People who feel this way also deny 
that the recent election proved that 
most Americans want to move in the 
direction of a more active government 


in our social and economic life. It is 
pointed out that Truman received only 
about two million more popular votes 
than Dewey did, showing that the 
nation is quite evenly divided between 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Furthermore, this argument contin- 
ues, some six million fewer voters 
went to the polls than were expected 
to go. It is claimed that most of these 
stay-at-homes were Republicans who 
were convinced that Dewey had a 
pushover, so they didn’t feel it neces- 
sary to vote. 

Of course it will never be possible 
to prove conclusively who is right or 
wrong in this controversy—to prove 
exactly why Truman won and Dewey 
lost. There is probably some truth in 
a number of the reasons set forth. 

The poll-takers, who, for the first 
time in a national election proved to 
be very inaccurate in their forecast- 
ing, are still studying to see what 
went wrong. For one thing, they 
believe that the smaller-than-antici- 
pated turn-out on election day hurt 
the Republicans more than the Demo- 
crats. They also feel that Truman’s 
whirlwind, hard-hitting campaign 
must have swayed many voters who 
were on the fence. 

Finally, the poll-takers are con- 
vinced that many voters who had told 
their questioners that they intended 
to vote for Wallace changed their 
minds at the last minute and cast 
their ballots for Truman. Wallace 
was expected to receive at least 2%4 
to 3 million votes, and he received 
only a little more than 1 million. 

Although the man-on-the-street and 
the political experts are still ponder- 
ing over the reasons for the election 
upset, the President and the new Con- 
gress are already making preparations 
to deal with the big national and for- 
eign problems which confront them. 
Naturally, there will continue to be 
conflicts between and within the par- 
ties on national issues, but the large 
majority of the American people are 
in general agreement on questions of 
foreign policy. 





Although more than 100,000 houses 
in London were destroyed by German 
bombs during World War II, and more 
than a million were damaged, officials 
in London state that, by the end of 
1948, all these dwellings will have been 
replaced or repaired. At the end of 
October, Great Britain reached one of 
its goals in the construction of homes 


—750,000 new dwellings built through-’ 


out the nation since the war. 
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is expected to be John McCormack 
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THE NEW majority leader of the House 
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Voting Privilege 
Not Used by Many 


The Percentage of Americans 
Who Go to the Polls Has 
Steadily Declined 


NLY about half of all the people 

who could have voted went to the 
polls and cast their ballots in the re- 
cent election. Out of 95 million quali- 
fied voters, only 49 per cent exercised 
their right to vote. 

The percentage of qualified voters 
who go to the polls on election day 
has been steadily declining for over 50 
years. A half century ago, in the 
Bryan-McKinley campaign of 1896, 83 
percent of those qualified to vote ac- 
tually cast their ballots. In 1916, 
when Woodrow Wilson defeated 
Charles Evans Hughes in a very close 
race, the percentage dropped to 71.5. 
It further declined in 1936 to 61, and 
is now down to 49 this year. 

Not only has the voting turnout in 
the United States been on the decline, 
but it has also been smaller than in 
other leading democratic nations. 
Australia, France, Britain, and Can- 
ada, for example, are all ahead of the 
United States in this respect. In 
some of these countries the percentage 
of voters who actually go to the polls 
runs as high as 90. 

What is the matter with American 
voters? Why do so many of them 
stay away from the polls? 

Some observers say it is because 
there are too many other things to 
distract our attention from political 
affairs these days. They point to the 
movies, sporting events, radio pro- 
grams, and television broadcasts, and 
say that these forms of entertainment 
take attention away from politics. 

Others have observed that many 
people fail to vote because they think 
their ballots will not count for much. 
“What is one vote more or less among 
millions?” they ask, forgetting that 
many elections are so close that every 
single vote counts. 

It is hard to say why other nations 
have a greater turnout for elections 
than ours does. One probable answer 
is that most foreigners do not have 
as many recreational activities to dis- 
tract their attention as we Americans 
do. Moreover, the party differences in 
other lands are usually greater than 
they are here, and thus there is sharper 
political rivalry and interest. 

Whatever the reasons may be for 
the steady decline in voting in the 
United States, there is no doubt that 
it,is an undesirable trend. Demo- 
cratic government requires active par- 
ticipation by all citizens. It is a sign 
that something is wrong when only 
half of our people vote. 

To remedy the situation, it has been 
suggested that we follow Australia’s 
example and adopt compulsory voting. 
In Australian elections, 9 out of 10 
eligible voters go to the polls because 
those who fail to vote must pay a fine. 
Although this plan is advocated by 


some, its adoption in the United States 


has seldom been seriously considered. 
The only other way of dealing with 
the problem is to wage a vigorous cam- 
Paign of education for civic respon- 
sibility. More people, both young and 
old, must learn to take an interest in 
Political affairs and cast their ballots 
% election day. The success of our 
democratic government depends upon 
a active, well-informed electorate. 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


STATE 


Dem. 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Mich 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TOTALS 304 


ELECTION RESULTS accepted as official when this paper went to press. 
Congress somewhat, but the Democrats will not lose the majority t 


* The governor, a Democrat, was elected to the U. S. Senate. 
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Recounts in a few close contests may change the 
hey won in the two houses of the legislative body. 


The vacancy will be filled by Wyoming’s Secretary of State, a Republican. 


Controversy Over Nation’s Press 


RE American newspapers out of 
line with public. opinion? This 
question has been raised after each 
presidential election since 1932. In 
all these elections, most of the nation’s 
press has supported the losing rather 
than the winning candidate. 

Certain people feel that this is an 
unhealthy state of affairs. They ex- 
press themselves as follows: 

“The owners of newspapers, whether 
in small communities or large cities, 
are well-to-do business men, and thus 
represent the business point of view. 
In their papers, they speak for em- 
ployers, not workers. Since the ma- 
jority of businessmen are Republi- 
cans, it is easy to see why most news- 
papers support GOP candidates and 
policies, 

“The press is too powerful in shap- 
ing public opinion to be controlled by 
only one group of the population. 
Other classes—workers, farmers, and 


others—should have a chance to get 
their opinions before the nation just 
as businessmen are able to do in the 
press which they control. 

“The best solution of this problem 
would be for ordinary people in com- 
munities throughout the land to pool 
their savings and launch papers of 
their own. A genuine People’s Press 
could be developed in this way, one 
which would serve the interests of the 
rank-and-file of American people.” 

Supporters of today’s newspapers 
feel that we in this country have the 
best and freest press in the world. 
They present their case along these 
lines: 

“It is true that the owners of news- 
papers are businessmen. For this very 
reason, they know that their financial 
success depends on giving the reading 
public what it wants and on being fair 
to all groups and classes of the popu- 
lation, 


“That is why most newspapers now 
buy the services of columnists who ex- 
press their own opinions regardless of 
whether or not they conflict with those 
of the publishers. What is more, the 
majority of papers, in their news 
columns, give as much space in report- 
ing the activities and opinions of labor 
leaders as they do in reporting the 
views of business leaders. 

“The best proof that newspapers are 
doing a good and impartial job in deal- 
ing with social, economic, and political 
issues is the fact that the majority of 
voters have, in recent years, elected 
Presidents opposed by most news- 
papers. Publishers feei they can ex- 
press their own views in their edi- 
torials at election time, but they give 
approximately equal space to both 
major parties in their news columns.” 

Such are the conflicting opinions 
concerning the nation’s press. How 
do you feel on this subject? 
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The Story of the Week 


Another Revolt in Peru 


The people of Peru are settling down 
again, following the second revolution 
within a month in that country. Un- 
like the uprising which was put down 
in early October, the later one, led by 
military men, succeeded in getting 
control of the government. President 
Bustamente, who had served only 
about half of his six-year term, was 
forced to flee into Argentina. 

The events of the past six weeks 
in Peru show how difficult it is to 
carry on government in an orderly 
manner when extremist groups are 
competing for power. The short-lived 
revolt of early October was led by a 
leftist organization which wanted 
radical changes made, while the more 
recent—and successful—uprising was 
carried out by a rightist group which 
wants to protect the interests of well- 
to-do classes in Peru. The existence 
of these rival organizations led to the 
downfall of President Bustamente, 
who had tried to follow a middle 
course. The country’s new leader is 
General Manuel Odria, who is ex- 
pected to deal severely with his ene- 
mies. In such a troubled atmosphere 
the future of Peru appears to be very 
uncertain. 


Rifle Champion 


Arthur Cook of Washington, D. C., 
has won the top rifle honors of the 
year. The 20-year-old shooter has just 
added the national rifle crown to the 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASS'N 


ARTHUR COOK, at 20, is the nation’s 
rifle champion 


Olympic title which he won in this 
sport at London last summer. In 
proving himself the best rifleman in 
the country, he compiled a score of 
3,150 out of a possible 3,200 in the 
recent championship matches at Quan- 
tico, Virginia. 

Cook is by far the youngest person 
ever to win the U. S. rifle crown. De- 
spite his youthfulness and his size— 
he weighs little more than 100 pounds 
—the new champion is a top-flight 
competitor with nerves of steel. At 
Quantico he never became flustered 
even though high winds made shoot- 
ing difficult and his rivals were older 
and more experienced. 

Cook’s accomplishments on the rifle 
range are a tribute to his persever- 
ance. When he first fired a rifle at a 
Boy Scout camp nine years ago, he 
could not—in his own words—“hit the 
side of a barn.” But instead of giv- 
ing up in discouragement, he kept at 
it, and is now the nation’s best. An 


FIRE FIGHTER for New York City’s harbor. 


ACME 
This new vessel, shown as it tests 


its pumps, has joined the city’s fleet of firefighting boats. 


engineering student at the University 
of Maryland, Cook ’serves as an assist- 
ant scoutmaster in his spare time. 


Industrial Minutemen 


Uncle Sam now has more than 1,500 
units of “industrial minutemen” to 
back up the combat army. Each unit 
is composed of specialists in a certain 
field, as, for example, railroading or 
construction work. Usually a group 
is composed of civilian employees of a 
single plant or office. In case of war, 
they have agreed to enter the Army 
in a unit and continue to do the same 
type of work for Uncle Sam that they 
had previously done as civilians. 

Membership in such an organization 
holds advantages for both the indi- 
vidual and the Army. The plan assures 
that the worker will be put in the job 
for which he is best fitted and will not 
be thrown into some type of work 
wholly foreign to him. The Army 
will benefit by having well-organized 
groups come straight into service as 
smoothly operating teams. Long and 
costly training will not be necessary. 

In the last war the railroad industry 
supplied more than 50 units of “in- 
dustrial minutemen” to the Army 
where they did an outstanding job. 
Other types of workers who have 
agreed in many cases to work for the 
government in an emergency include 
heavy trucking companies, engineers, 
telephone construction men, and laun- 
dry personnel. The Army eventually 
hopes to have 2,500 groups of “minute- 
men” to support its fighting forces. 


Cuba’s Problems 


Cuba’s new president, Carlos Prio 
Socarras, is taking vigorous steps to 
deal with some of the problems facing 
his country. As a first move towards 
combating inflation, he has slashed re- 
tail prices 10 per cent. By this step 
he hopes to reduce the living costs of 
the hard-pressed Cuban workers and 
cause them to withdraw some of their 
demands for wage raises. 

Inflation is but one of several prob- 
lems confronting President Prio. (So- 
carras is the family name of the Cu- 
ban president’s mother. In accordance 
with Latin-American custom, it is 
added formally to the son’s surname, 
but is never used alone.) A flourish- 
ing black market must be wiped out, 


and President Prio hopes to reduce 
Communist influence throughout the 
country. 

A problem which is not yet serious 
but may become so in the future is 
that of declining revenue in the Cuban 
treasury. During the war, the coun- 
try found a ready market for its sugar 
and built up a thriving world trade. 
Now other countries are getting back 
into sugar production once more, and 
Cuba’s income from that source is 
dropping. 

Since nearly 80 per cent of the 
island’s income comes from this single 
product, it can be seen that the decline 
in sugar sales may have serious effects. 


Good-Will Gesture 


A novel, good-will gesture is being 
carried out by some of the American 
flyers who are manning the planes on 
the airlift which is supplying block- 
aded Berlin. As they come in over 
the devastated city, the airmen drop 
candy bars by handkerchief para- 
chutes to the German children. Among 
the members of the Air Force, the 
voluntary program is known as “Op- 
eration Little Vittles’—in contrast to 
“Operation Big Vittles,” the popular 
name for the task of supplying food 
to the blockaded sections of the former 
Reich capital. 

The idea for dropping candy to Ber- 
lin’s youngsters is credited to Lieu- 
tenant Gail Halversen of Utah, an air- 


lift pilot. At first he used candy and 
handkerchiefs which he purchased 
himself. When others heard about 
the scheme, they made contributions 
to Lieutenant Halversen. Now thous- 
ands of Americans are sending him 
candy bars and handkerchiefs to in- 
sure the continuance of “Operation 
Little Vittles.” The program has 
aroused great enthusiasm among the 
young people of Berlin. 


Brazilian Air Center 


Brazil—a country where vast dis- 
tances make aviation particularly val- 
uable—is to have.a new air age edu- 
cation center costing millions of dol- 
lars. The Brazilian government be- 
lieves that this will be the first insti- 
tution of its kind anywhere in the 
world. 

Located near the city of Sao Paulo, 
an eight-square-mile area will be given 
over to aeronautical schools. Leading 
aviation experts from the United 
States will be among the instructors, 
Aircraft design, airplane engines, nav- 
igation, airport engineering, and 
other related subjects will be included 
in the curriculum. Special emphasis 
will be given to the designing of 
planes adapted for getting cargo in 
and out of Brazil’s jungles. 


Puerto Rico Votes 


Luis Munoz Marin is the first man 
to be selected by the people of Puerto 
Rico as their governor. Never be- 
fore the recent elections had _ the 
people of that U. S. possession in the 
Caribbean had the opportunity to 
choose their own leader. Previously 
the governor had been appointed by 
the President of the United States. 

Marin is a member of the Popular 
Democratic Party which stands for 
the continuance of Puerto Rico as a 
territory of the United States. Rival 
parties had favored a change, some 
wanting statehood for Puerto Rico 
and others wanting independence. 


Plans for More Food 


One of the United Nations’ most 
important agencies—the Food and 
Agriculture Organization—is meeting 
today in Washington for its fourth 
annual conference. Delegates are ex- 
pected to be present from 57 member 
countries to discuss ways of increas- 
ing farm output as a means of reduc- 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


A LITTLE DP is examined in Germany before she is allowed to sail for her ne¥ 


home in the United States. 


She is one of 205,000 displaced persons who will be 


brought to this country during the next two years. Some of them have already arrived: 
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PUERTO RICANS are making an intensive search for oil on their island. 


hard-pressed U, S. territory. 


ing hunger and malnutrition through- 
out the world. The meeting is ex- 
pected to last well into December. 

Among the matters to come before 
the conference will be a review of the 
world food situation, with particular 
attention centered on the supply of 
fertilizers and tractors within the 
member nations. When the facts have 
been determined, the FAO will try to 
supply guidance for producing more 
food everywhere. 

About all the major countries ex- 
cept Russia belong to the FAO. The 
head man of the organization is Norris 
Dodd, an American. Mr. Dodd is an 
Oregon rancher and a former Under 
Secretary of Agriculture in the U. S. 
government. 


Information Centers 


About 20 foreign nations are now 
maintaining information centers in 
this country. At such centers, Ameri- 
cans are able to secure general infor- 
mation about these nations and can 
have specific queries answered. 

The largest information service 
maintained in the United States is 
that of the British. From its four 
offices—in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, and San Francisco—it an- 
swers more than a million requests 
each year. 

Poland is the only country under 
Soviet control to maintain such an 
office here. It has been held by some 
that the Poles should not be allowed 
to continue their information service 


-«<in the United States since, it is argued, 


they may use it to spread Communist 
propaganda. 

Opponents of this viewpoint point 
out that we maintain information 
centers in Poland and a number of 
other. countries “behind the iron cur- 
tain.” They say that if we forced the 
Polish service in the United States to 
close, the Poles would retaliate by 
closing our information offices in their 
land. 


Science of Forecasting 


What is the future of public opin- 


ion polls? Since they went so far 
wrong in forecasting the outcome of 
the presidential election, it is being 
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If dis- 
covered in large quantities, the valuable resource could do much to benefit the 


The island recently elected a governor for the first time. 


widely asked whether the polls will 
decline in popularity and influence. 
The question is also being debated as 
to whether or not the samplings of 
public opinion are really beneficial to 
the nation. 

For a time, at least, there is little 
question that the polls will have less 
influence than they have had up to 
now. Many people were already sus- 
picious of them, and now they will be 
more so. 

On the other hand, this is the first 
major test which the polls have failed. 
In other elections, they proved to be 
remarkably accurate in recording pub- 
lic opinion. Knowing this to be true, 
many people will continue to follow 
them closely, feeling that there must 
have been something “unusual” about 
this election to have thrown the poll- 
takers so far off the track. 

Critics of public opinion polls feel 
that they have several bad effects. 
For one thing, it is said, they create a 
“bandwagon psychology” among many 


voters. These persons see that one 
candidate is supposed to be winning 
and, in order to be with the crowd, 
they support him too. Other people, 
continues the argument, become too 
smug when the polls show their can- 
didate or party is winning, and thus 
they do not make the effort to vote on 
election day. 

Defenders of public-opinion polls 
feel that they serve a useful purpose. 
They agree that people should be 
warned against letting polls influ- 
ence them unduly, but they believe’ 
that the testing and reporting of pub- 
lic opinion stimulates interest in po- 
litical events, and thereby. serves a 
valuable purpose. 


Through the “Curtain” 


Senator Brien McMahon of Con- 
necticut has advanced a unique plan 
which he thinks might counteract the 
effect of the “iron curtain” in Europe. 
He believes that the United Nations 
should operate its own radio stations 
to broadcast the news, and should 
print and distribute its own news- 
paper throughout the world. Both 
radio and newspaper would report in 
complete and factual form the hear- 
ings and debates in the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, and 
other UN bodies. 

By these means, the people of all 
countries—thinks the Connecticut 
Senator—would be able to get all sides 
of all issues. For example, the people 
of Russia would find out what efforts 
the western powers have made to 
settle the Berlin crisis. A complete 
report on this matter, it is pointed 
out, has never been made available 
to the Russian people. While the 
speeches of Stalin, Vishinsky, and 
other Soviet leaders have been re- 
ported in detail, the talks of western 
diplomats on the same subject have 
been reported in a few words or have 
been omitted entirely. 

Although Senator McMahon recog- 
nizes that it might be difficult to get 
the UN to adopt his idea, he believes it 
is well worth bringing to the attention 
of the General Assembly. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 














A Scotsman has invented a bagpipe 
which plays when plugged into a light 
socket. And yet it is said that necessity 
is the mother of invention. 


* * * 


One of our local boys notified the De- 
partment of Justice that he was receiving 
threatening letters. The investigators 
arrived and found that the letters were 
from the Treasury Department warning 
him to pay his income tax or else. 


* * * 


Lawyer: “It would be better for you if 
you had a good alibi. Think hard now. 
Did anyone see you at the time of the 
crime?” 

Client: “Fortunately, no.” 


* * * 


A visiting aunt saw her six-year-old 
nephew industriously fishing in a wash- 
basin with rod and line. 

Wishing to humor the little fellow, she 
asked him if he had caught anything. 

“What!” he replied. “In a washbasin? 
Are you crazy?” 


* * * 


Husband: “Another new outfit, dear? 
Where on earth do you think I’ll get the 
money to pay for it?” 

Wife: “Whatever my faults may be, 
darling, I’m not inquisitive.” 


Prof.: “Didn’t you have a brother in 
this class last year?” 


Student: “No, sir. I’m taking the 
course over again.” 

Prof.: “Extraordinary resemblance, 
nevertheless!” 


* * * 


“Is this Peabody, Finchley, Longworth, 
& Fitzgerald?” 

“oa, it is.” 

“T want to speak to Mr. Smith.” 
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REA IN COLLIER'S 
“If you think the first grade was stiff, 
just wait “til you hit the second” 


: Readers Say— 





Your article “Pigskin Origin,” in the 
Oct. 4 issue, was very interesting to me. 
I have always wondered how this sport 
started. I hope that in the future you 
will describe the history of basketball, 
golf, tennis and other games. 

ALAN J. CAMIN, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

(Editor’s Note: We shall have such ar- 

ticles from time to time.) 


* * * 


I disagree with Miss Patsy Moore’s 
letter in the Oct. 18 issue, in which she 
says that Portugal sympathized with 
Nazi Germany in the last war. Accord- 
ing to a recent report, Portugal actually 
was “an outpost against fascism” dur- 
ing the conflict. 

It should be remembered that Portu- 
gal was neutral and furthermore did not 
show the friendship toward the Axis 
powers that Spain did. 


LINDA Da SILva, 
Yonkers, New York. 


* * * 


Since there is still disagreement over 
the Berlin question, I should like to make 
a suggestion on how the issue can be 
solved. Why not turn the entire matter 
over to the United Nations and send in 














a U. N. army to occupy the whole city? 
In this way, Berlin would not be under 
the control of any one power and the 
present dispute would be eliminated. 


KENNETH LARSON, 
Orr, Minnesota. 


* * * 


In your Oct. 11 issue, you ran an ar- 
ticle describing the proposal that a rail- 
way be built 1,000 miles north of the 
Panama Canal. This railway would 
transport ships and freight from one 
ocean to the other and would be a sub- 
stitute for the Panama Canal in case the 
latter were destroyed in another war. 

I think that building such a railway 
would be a waste of money. If an 
enemy were close enough to bomb the 
Panama Canal, he would also be close 
enough to bomb the railway and to ren- 
der it completely useless. 


ALVIN SMITH, 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


I disagree with the suggestion that the 
United States should give all her armed 
forces except the National Guard to the 
United Nations. I cannot believe that 
other nations would follow our example 
and give up the forces they possess. At 
the present time, there is not enough con- 
fidence between countries for such a pro- 
posal to succeed. 

JANET THEIS, 
Binghamton, New York. 


* * * 


I believe that the United Nations 
should be changed into a world federal 
government. At present, Russia has the 
power to veto proposals that come before 
the Security Council but under a federal 
government she would be unable to do 
so. She would have to abide by majority 
rule, just as the various states in the 
United States must do when legislation 
is passed by Congress.. 


HARVEY WAGNER, 
Los Angeles, California. 
* * * 


(Address your letters to Readers Say, 
THE AMERICAN OBSERYER, 1733 K Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Shall United States Increase Its Aid to China? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


power is, as a matter of fact, the 
expansion of Russian power. The 
Chinese Communists are lined up with 
Russia. They are supported by the 
Soviet Union. Their armies in many 
cases are officered by Russians, and 
they have the use of Russian equip- 
ment. 

“The purposes of the Chinese Com- 
munists are the same as the objec- 
tives of Communists everywhere. 
They want to tear down existing au- 
thority, to create anarchy and turmoil, 
and to weaken the Chinese govern- 
ment. When they have done that, they 
will be in a position to seize author- 
ity for themselves and to govern the 
mighty Chinese nation. When, there- 
fore, we witness the advance of the 
Communist armies, it is as though the 
Russians themselves were sweeping 
across Chinese plains. 

“A victory for the Communists in 
China will make it easy for the Rus- 
sians to march into Chinese terri- 
tory and take over the vast resources 
of that land. This will materially 
strengthen Russia and it will make 
her a more powerful foe in case she 
should ever decide to attack us. 
China is undeveloped, but her raw 
materials are almost limitless, and a 
nation such as Russia could develop 
the mines, could build factories, estab- 
lish a transportation system, and thus 
obtain a tremendous supply of ma- 
terials for war and for industrial en- 
richment. 

“If the Communists gain control of 
China, they will not stop at the Chi- 
nese boundaries. They will move into 
India and Indo-China, and all the 
nations of southeastern Asia will be- 
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of China’s 


Nationalist government 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK, head 


come Russian puppets. If the mil- 
lions of people and rich resources of 
this great region fall under Soviet 
domination, the Communist empire 
will endanger democracy and free- 
dom everywhere in the world. 

“The occupation of China and the 
Asiatic mainland, first by Russia’s 
puppets and then by the Soviet Union 
herself, will make impossible the de- 
fense of Japan and Korea. 

“Many Japanese and Koreans are 
already worried about that possibility. 
They fear that if China falls under 
Communist and Russian control, it 
will be only a matter of time until 
their countries suffer the same fate. 
The United States, it is argued, could 
not possibly protect Japan and Korea 
against a Soviet attack if the Rus- 
sians controlled all of China. 

“If we permit the conquest of 
China by Russian-dominated forces, 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


CHINA is larger than the United States, but it is not a closely knit nation 


we will lose all that we gained through 
blood and treasure in our war against 
Japan. We became involved in that 
conflict chiefly because we thought it 
would be to our advantage to main- 
tain China as an independent nation. 
What good will that costly victory do 
us if we immediately permit a nation 
stronger than prewar Japan, and as 
despotic, to destroy Chinese independ- 
ence? 

“The control of China by the Com- 
munists will undo what we are trying 
to accomplish in western Europe 
through the Marshall Plan. Under 
that plan, we are trying to help the 
nations of western Europe to help 
themselves. We are trying to set them 
on their own feet. 

If these nations are ever to be pros- 
perous, however, they must have a 
flourishing foreign trade. They have 
been trading extensively’ with the 
Dutch East Indies, the French East 
Indian territories, and the British 
colonies in the Orient. If, however, 
China and these lands fall under the 
domination of Communists, this trade 
between western Europe and south- 
eastern Asia will be forbidden. Eu- 
rope will suffer and its demands upon 
the United States will be increased. 

These arguments are persuasive, 
but they do not convince all Ameri- 
cans. Those who oppose immediate 
and extensive aid to China advance 
such arguments as these: 

“It is not at all certain that the 
Chinese Communists are under Rus- 
sian influence or that they are being 
supported by the Soviet Union. They 
have been carrying on a war against 
Chiang Kai-shek for years. This civil 
war is a Chinese affair. Neither side 
practices communism as it is found 
in Russia, or democracy as it is found 
in the United States. 

“We would not strengthen democ- 
racy or Chinese independence by sup- 
porting Chiang Kai-shek. His regime 
is corrupt and undemocratic. It has 
done so little to improve the welfare 
of the Chinese masses that our sup- 
port of it would make us very un- 
popular with many of the Asiatic 


people. It would be said that we 
were not interested in democracy and 
human freedom; that we were will- 
ing to support despotic forces if it 
strengthened our position and made 
us more secure. 

“There is little danger that Rus- 
sia would gain in strength by de- 


veloping the rich resources of China.’ 


China does indeed have many raw ma- 
terials, but so do the Russians. Both 
nations have rich resources, but they 
need to be developed. It would be a 
long time before Russia could possibly 
benefit economically from gaining 
control of China, since it would re- 
quire many years to develop that 
nation industrially. The building of 
a transportation system alone would 
be a very difficult, costly and time- 
consuming task. 

“Tf, after years of effort, Russia 
should make of China a highly produc- 
tive nation, the Chinese would in- 
sist upon independence and freedom. 
They would insist upon having for 
themselves the benefits of their in- 
dustrialization. They would oppose 
domination by the white raee, and 
Russia would find herself with a dan- 
gerous color problem on her hands. 
If she moves too far into China, she 
will weaken, rather than strengthen, 
herself. 
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MAO TSE-TUNG, leader of the Commu- 


nist forces in China 





“The resources of the United States 
are not unlimited. It is all that we 
can do to help the democratic nations 
of western Europe to become pros- 
perous and to help us check Russian 
expansion in the West. If we extend 
ourselves to the four corners of the 
earth, giving extensive supplies to 
China and other Asiatic peoples, we 
shall impoverish ourselves and find it 
impossible to give effective assist- 
ance where it is most needed; that 
is, in Europe. 

“If we give only a little aid to 
China, no good will be accomplished. 
If, on the other hand, we pour sup- 
plies with a lavish hand into China 
and take part in the Chinese civil 
war, we can seriously cripple our own 
military machine. 

“The best way to protect Japan and 
Korea from invasion by Russia is to 
develop our power so that, in case a 
war is forced upon us, we can strike 
the Soviet Union a death blow in 
Europe or wherever that country is 
most vulnerable. We can _ protect 
these regions also by strengthening 
the United Nations. In this way we 
can keep Russia from making aggres- 
sive war against any nation anywhere, 
and we can do it without taking part 
in the quarrels that take place among 
the Chinese people.” 

This 
to which we should help the Chinese 
Nationalists—was threshed out when 
plans were being made to assist west- 
ern Europe. The same issue will be 
raised again when the new Congress 
meets. During the coming months it 
will be one of the great questions re- 
lating to American foreign policy that 
will face the President. 








NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving 

| holidays The American Observer 
will not be published next week. 
The next date of issue will be 
November 29, 1948. 
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INCE election day there has been 

a great deal of discussion as to 
whether President Truman will make 
many changes in his cabinet. The 
nine men who held cabinet posts at 
the time of Mr. Truman’s victory are 
listed, and their duties briefly de- 
scribed, in the following paragraphs: 

George Marshall, 67, Secretary of 
State, is a native of Pennsylvania 
and a soldier by profession. While 
quite young he decided upon a mili- 
tary career. After trying without 
success to get.an appointment to West 
Point, he chose another outstanding 
school, Virginia Military Institute. 
Marshall became the Institute’s high- 
est-ranking cadet officer, and one of 
its best football players. He began 
his upward climb as an Army officer 
in 1902. 

During World War II, Marshall 
made a distinguished record in the 
Army’s top position—Chief of Staff— 
planning the over-all strategy of our 
military effort. After the war, he was 
sent to China, where he spent months 
trying to find a peaceful solution for 
that country’s internal strife.  Al- 
though this mission failed, the Gen- 
eral’s diplomatic ability was recog- 
nized and he was named Secretary of 
State early in 1947. Lately it has 
been reported that Marshall intends 
to leave the cabinet soon. 

The State Department, which he 
directs, conducts our relations with 
foreign countries. It sends ambassa- 
dors and other representatives to take 
care of American interests *abroad. 
It has a large staff of employees both 
in this country and in foreign lands. 

John Snyder, 53, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is a former Missouri banker 
and has long been a friend of Presi- 
dent Truman. The two men met as 
Army officers in France during World 
War I. Soon after Truman moved 
up to the nation’s highest office, he 
called upon Snyder to advise him on 
money matters. Later he appointed 
Snyder as head of the Treasury. 

This department makes our coins 
and paper money, collects taxes, and 
pays the government’s bills. In peace- 
time, it operates the Coast Guard, 
which maintains lifesaving stations 
and patrols the coast to prevent smug- 
gling. The Treasury is also in charge 
of the Secret Service, which protects 
the President. The department’s sec- 
retary plays an important part in de- 
termining the government’s financial 
policies. 





James Forrestal, 56, Secretary of 
Defense, was appointed to the cabi- 
net in 1944, as head of the Navy De- 
,partment, by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He took charge of the en- 
tire National Military Establishment 
when the services merged in 1947. 

During World War I Forrestal was 
a Navy flyer. Later he worked with 
a New York banking firm, and finally 










Marshall Snyder 


served as its president. He became 
a government official about eight years 
ago. He is reported as being anxious 
to return to private life. 

The National Military Establish- 
ment, which Forrestal directs, con- 
tains the Army, the Navy and Ma- 
rines, and the Air Force. Until 1947 
these fighting forces had two separate 
departments—War and Navy. 

Tom Clark, 49, Attorney General, 
has had a highly successful legal 
eareer. After practicing law in his 
home state of Texas for a number 
of years, he was appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Justice Department. He 
distinguished himself as a vigorous 
and able lawyer fighting errors and 
corruption in connection with the war 
program. In June 1945 President 
Truman promoted him to the top job 
in the Justice Department—that of 
Attorney General. 

Clark advises government officials 
on legal questions and supervises the 
running of federal prisons. The Jus- 
tice Department, which he heads, in- 
cludes the celebrated Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, whose “G-men” 
track down violators of federal laws. 

Jesse Donaldson, 63, Postmaster 
General, has been in the postal serv- 
ice for about 40 years. He is the first 
person in recent history to work his 
way up through the ranks and be- 
come head of the U. S. Post Office 
Department, for usually the position 
is given to the political campaign 
manager, of the party in power. 
Donaldson is a native of Illinois. 

As Postmaster General, he is in 
charge of the world’s biggest busi- 
ness—the handling of the U. S. mail. 
He also directs the United States 
postal savings system, which is one 
of the world’s largest banks. 

Julius Krug, 40, Secretary of the 
Interior, is the youngest member of 
the cabinet. Nevertheless, he has 
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been in government service for more 
than 10 years, and is known as an 
expert on electric power. 

Krug helped to’pay his own way 
through the state university of his 
native Wisconsin in the 1920’s. Be- 
fore becoming a U. S. official, he 
worked for a while with a telephone 
company in Wisconsin, and then with 
the state Public Utilities Commission. 

The Department of the Interior has 
charge of national parks and other 
lands belonging to the United States 
government. It seeks to conserve 
such natural resources as coal and 
oil, makes safety rules for mines, un- 
dertakes irrigation projects, and looks 
after Indian welfare. It supervises 
the governmental affairs of Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Charles Brannan, 45, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has served the U. S. gov- 
ernment since 1935. He became head 
of the Department of Agriculture 
this year. Brannan practiced law in 
his home state of Colorado before 
becoming a federal official. 

His department helps to develop 
better farming methods and to keep 
farmers informed about them. It 
lends money to landholders so that 
they can improve their property. 
Scientists working for this agency 
study the nutrition values of various 
foods. The department also takes care 
of America’s national forests. 

Charles Sawyer, 61, Secretary of 
Commerce, is an attorney who for a 
long time took an active part in busi- 
ness and politics in his native state 
of Ohio. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
appointed him ambassador to Belgium 
and to Luxembourg. President Tru- 
man placed Sawyer at the head of the 
Commerce Department last spring. 

This department aids industry in 
many ways. Through the Census 
Bureau, it provides statistics on every 
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aspect of life in America. Its Patent 
Office protects inventors. Its Bureau 
of Standards aids manufacturers by 
making scientific tests on all kinds 
of materials and devices. 

This department also contains the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, whose 
officials regulate civilian flying; the 
Weather Bureau, which reports on 
world-wide weather conditions; and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
makes maps. 

Maurice Tobin, 47, Secretary of 
Labor, was for many years active in 
Massachusetts politics. He served as 
a member of the legislature, mayor of 
Boston, and governor of the state. 
He took his present job with the Fed- 
eral government this year. Tobin has 
a reputation as a vote-getter, and 
worked hard to help secure Presi- 
dent Truman’s election. He has writ- 
ten a number of magazine articles 
about state and city government. 

As Secretary of Labor, he has a 
tough assignment. His department 
checks on the enforcement of labor 
laws and seeks to help in settling 
industrial disputes. It maintains spe- 
cial bureaus to look after the welfare 
of women and children. 





| Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct 
answers are to be found on page 8, 
column 4. 


1. The speech seemed prosaic (pro- 
zi’ik). (a) unexciting (b) interest- 
ing (c) poetic (d) prejudiced. 

2. The defeated candidate spoke 
without rancor (rang’ker). (a) feel- 
ing (b) resentment (c) knowledge 
(d) impatience. 

3. He made a satirical (si-tir’i-call) 
comment on the event. (a) sarcastic 
(b) humorous (c) casual. 

4. Her trite (trit) remark was re- 
ceived without comment. (a) com- 
monplace and worn out (b) petty and 
unkind (c) unexpected and startling. 

5. Will you peruse (pé-rd0z’) the 
material at your leisure? (a) gather 
(b) read carefully (c) make a re- 
port on. : 

6. She seemed perturbed (purr- 
turb’d) over the incident. (a) dis- 
turbed (b) sad (c) pleased (d) un- 
reasonable. 

7. She could scarcely conceal her 
abhorrence (ab-hor’ens). (a) horror 
(b) hatred (c) sadness (d) surprise. 

8. The football team was amazed 
at the boy’s agility (4-jil’i-ti). (a) 
nimbleness (b) passing ability (c) 
courage (d) running skill. 
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Tomorrow’s Career - - The Upholsterer 


PHOLSTERY ‘is an important 

trade in America. Furniture fac- 
tories employ about 7,000 upholster- 
ers, and small shops and department 
stores located in towns and cities 
across the nation employ another 
38,000. 

An upholsterer puts the springs, 
padding, and covering material on the 
frames of overstuffed chairs and 
davenports. He also cuts and fits the 
material when slip covers are made. 

One person may handle an entire 
upholstery job from the fitting of the 
springs to sewing and tacking the 
decorative covering in place. In a 
large shop or in a furniture factory, 
though, an individual worker may do 
only one of the operations—he may 
fit springs, cover them with pads, cut 
the burlap or canvas covering, tack 
that covering in place, cut the final 
fabric, sew it, or fit it to the frame. 

To enjoy this trade, a person must 
have skill in handling upholstery 
fabrics as well as the sharp knives and 
scissors with which he will do his 
work. He must be able to work 
quickly and accurately, and he must 
be in good health, for his job will 
require him to stand, stoop, and do 
some lifting. 

Artistic ability and a sense of color 
values are helpful for an upholsterer, 
particularly if he is to advance in the 
trade. Young people who may be con- 
sidering this field should find out 
whether or not they are color blind. 
Even a slight degree of color blind- 
ness is a serious handicap for an up- 
holsterer, since he must constantly 
match colored fabrics and designs. 


(Tests made during the war showed 
that many people, who never suspect 
it, are somewhat color blind.) 

Training for this occupation can be 
secured through an apprenticeship, in 
a vocational school, or in a high school 
that gives such courses. In an ap- 
prenticeship, a young man or woman 
works with skilled upholsterers and 
learns the trade step by step. About 
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THE UPHOLSTERER may do one of 
many jobs connected with his trade 


four years are required before the 
beginner can qualify as a journey- 
man or skilled worker in the trade. 

Vocational courses can be com- 
pleted in a year. While it is usually 
necessary for an upholsterer to get 
practical experience after he has com- 
pleted his course, he will find that 
advancement will be faster if he has 
had the school training. 

Apprentices in this field earn from 
55 cents to $1 an hour, or from $22 
to $40 for a 40-hour week. Experi- 





Historical Backgrounds 


the 1796 election, and none of the 
dire predictions of the Jeffersonians 


N every election certain candidates 

for office make extreme and rash 
statements. They try to make voters 
believe that if their opponents are 
elected to office, “the world will come 
toanend.” They predict disaster, and 
even worse, if people vote for their 
rival candidates. 

Reasonable and informed citizens 
do not take these extreme campaign 
charges seriously. They examine the 
issues involved in the campaign, learn 
how the candidates stand on these 
issues, and then make their decisions 
about how they want to vote. 

There are, however, some voters 
who are influenced by the “scare tac- 
tics” of irresponsible politicians. They 
continue to be swayed by false argu- 
ments despite the fact that the threats 
and warnings issued by these poli- 
ticians rarely materialize. 

From the earliest days of our his- 


tory, politicians have resorted to this ° 


type of campaign. In the elections of 
1796 and 1800, the followers of 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams 
engaged in bitter quarrels. Both can- 
didates were accused by their op- 
ponents of planning to destroy the 
American way of life. 

Jeffersonians stated that if John 
Adams were elected he would abolish 
our form of government and estab- 
lish a monarchy similar to the one 
in England at that time.- Followers 
of Adams charged that Jefferson, if 
elected, would close the churches and 
that all religion would be banned. 

John Adams defeated Jefferson in 








enced workers earn from $60 to $80 
a week in large furniture factories. 
Wages paid by the smaller factories 
and by upholstery shops vary. In 
some instances they are lower than 
the figures given above, and in others 
they are higher. 

An upholsterer who is a thoroughly 
competent worker can often increase 
his income by opening his own shop. 
He must, of course, be a salesman and 
a good business manager if he is to 
succeed. Most of the small upholstery 
shops throughout the country are 
owned and operated by men or women 
who formerly worked as upholsterers 
for other people. 

The chief advantages of this occu- 
pation are that the cost of training is 
relatively low and that the work pro- 
vides an opportunity for creative ef- 
forts. The fact, too, that one can 
look forward to setting up an inde- 
pendent shop is an added advantage. 

The main disadvantages lie in the 
fact that the work is often seasonal 
and that it may be physically tiring. 
Furthermore, dust and lint from fab- 
rics may be irritating to persons who 
have asthma. 

A pamphlet entitled “Job Descrip- 
tions for the Upholsterer” can be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. The pam- 
phlet costs 5 cents. A coin, not stamps, 
should be sent by persons ordering it. 
The State Board of Education can 
provide information about schools in 
each state that give vocational train- 
ing in upholstery. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





came to pass. Adams, of course, made 
no effort to establish a monarchy— 
that was the farthest thing from his 
mind. 

Four years later, Jefferson became 
President. His opponents’ wild pre- 
dictions were proved false, and 
churches continued to play their part 
in the lives of the people without any 
interference from the federal govern- 
ment. 

Politicians made similar forecasts 
in the election of 1896. In that year 


voters were warned that if William 
McKinley should win the election the 
country would be turned over to the 


WIDE WORLD 

A VOT ING SCENE in the Territory of 

Wesson in 1869. Women had the right 

to vote there long before most states gave 
them the privilege. 





- “Predictions of Doom”’ 


great corporations and that the poor 
people would be forced into a life of 
economic slavery. McKinley won the 
election and, contrary to the predic- 
tions of his opponents, the nation en- 
joyed an era of prosperity. Workers, 
as well as businessmen and indus- 
trialists, shared in this period of 
good times. 

In that same election, a number of 
industries warned their workers that 
if McKinley’s opponent, William Jen- 
nings Bryan, were elected, factories 
would close. Many employers posted 
notices which stated, “If Bryan wins 
on Tuesday, we shut down on Wednes- 
day.” Bryan did not win the election 
but, if he had, we know that the 
factory owners would never have 
carried out their threats. Their warn- 
ings were simply an attempt to in- 
fluence the voters. 

These are only a few examples of 
the types of “predictions of doom” 
which are made in every presidential 
race. Oftentimes such warnings and 
threats have an effect on the outcome 
of an election. But fewer people today 
are attracted by this type of cam- 
paign than .were influenced by it in 
the past. Intelligent citizens know 
that, in order to vote wisely, it is 
necessary to study the past records 
of the various candidates, to compare 
their programs for handling the coun- 
try’s problems, and to try to deter- 
mine on the basis of this information, 
which man is best able to assume 
the leadership of the nation. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 








‘Study Guide 












Truman ies 





1. Name five major proposals whi 
Truman is expected to submit to the n 
Congress. 


2. What are some of the issues whi 
will probably divide the Democrats ther 
selves? 


8. Why does the New York Here 
Tribune think Dewey and the Republic; 
lost the election? . 


4. What is the point of view of tho 
Republicans who differ with the Here 
Tribune concerning future GOP policie 


5. What are some of the reasons gi 
by the poll-takers for their failure 
forecast the outcome of the election 
curately? 

















Discussion 





1. In your opinion, why did Dewey 
the Republicans lose the election? 


2. What do you think the Republicans 
need to do from now on to strengthe 
their position with the nation’s voters?) 


3. What do you believe President Tr 
man and the Democrats might do to 
a maximum of support from the Republi 
cans in Congress? 


China 


1. What Nationalist stronghold 
Manchuria recently fell into Communi 
hands? a 


2. If all of China should fall to ¢ 
Communists, how might Japan ai 
Korea be affected? How might the 
tire Far East be affected? 


3. Some people hold that the seizure @ 
China by the Communists might hind 
the economic recovery of Europe. He 


4. Why do those who oppose extensi 
aid to China think that our support | 
Chiang Kai-shek would not strength 
democracy or independence in that la 


5. What argument is advanced in sup 
port of the view that Russian occupatié 
of China would weaken, rather ' thi 
strengthen, the Soviet Union? 
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Discussion 


1. What policy do you think that 
government should follow with respect 
the Chinese civil war? Defend you 
position. 


2. Do you or do you not feel that & 
Communist-controlled China would be 4 
dangerous to us as a Communist-dom 
nated Europe? W hy? 










Miscellaneous 






1. What South American country i 
recently had two revolutions within 
period of a month? 


2. Why are groups of “industrial in 
utemen” being formed by our gover 
ment? BY 


3. From what source does Cuba 
nearly 80 per cent of its income? 


4. Which one of the UN’s speciali 
agencies has just begun a conference # 
Washington? ‘e 


5. What territory of the United S 
recently elected its own governor 
the first time? 


6. Which foreign nation maintains 
largest information service in this cow 
try? 


7. How does Senator McMahon of Cot 
necticut think that the effect of # 
“iron curtain” might be counteracted 
Europe? ; 



































Pronunciations 


Bustamente—b0o0’stah-men’té Me 

Luis Munoz Marin—lwés moo-ny® 
mah-rén’ (y as in yes) ! 

Odria—oh-dré’ah 

Prio Socarras—pré6 sé-kahr-rahs’ 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzi-doong 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng_ ki-shék 
as in yes) 

Mukden—mook-dén 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 






1. (a) unexciting; 2. (b) reseliF 
ment; 3. (a) sarcastic; 4. (a) com 
monplace and worn out; 5. (b) 
carefully; 6. (a) disturbed; 7. 
hatred; 8. (a) nimbleness. 










